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SOME OF THE MODES BY WHICH TEACHERS CAN IMPROVE THEIR 
SCHOOLS THIS WINTER. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

6. They can cultivate the acquaintance and secure the coépexation 
of the parents of the children under their care, 

The earlier a right state of feeling between parents and teachers can 
be established,—the earlier the home and the school can be brought 
into their natural alliance in the promotion of a common work, the 
better for both ; and to secure this, teachers must not wait for parents 
to extend those courtesies and attentions, which every parent ought 
in common civility to show to a stranger, who is at the same time the 
teacher of their children. They must take the first steps, and in most 
cases, must go still further towards forming a personal acquaintance. 
They must introduce themselves, in the street, or at their homes, to 
the people among whom they dwell, and for whom they are laboring. 
A personal interview—an interchange of views as to the studies of 
the school, the books to be used, the importance of punctual and 
regular attendance, the desirableness of parental coéperation and 
visits to the school, and even upon topics of a more general character, 
will in many cases prevent the growth of prejudice and suspicion in 
the minds of parents. 
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To go where he cannot go—to be with parents when he cannot be 
with them—to confirm what he may have said, by the testimony and 
views of others, every teacher should provide himself with copies of 
one or more of the various Lectures, Essays and Tracts, in which 
the “duties of parents to their school” are set forth, and circulate 
them among the families of his district. 

To aid teachers in their efforts in this direction, we publish the fol- 
lowing “‘ Letter from a Teacher, to the Parents of his Pupils,” pre- 


pared at our request by one of the best teachers in New England, as 
one of the series of Educational Tracts. 


Respected Frrenps—The connection which subsists between us, 
as parents and teacher, induces me to address you, briefly, respecting 
some of our mutual duties,—upon the proper appreciation and due 
performance of which depend, in a great degree, the future success 
and welfare of your children. I feel that we are mutually engaged 
in a great work,—a work which demands our most serious consider- 
ation, and one which loudly calls for the exercise of our united wis- 
dom and hearty co-operation :—this work is the training and disci- 
plining the objects of your dearest affection, so that they may become 
virtuous and happy citizens, and “ act well their parts” on the busy 
stage of life ; alike an honor to themselves, to you, to me, and to the 
community. 

As, therefore, we are engaged in a work at once so important and 
so interesting in its results, it seems to me extremely desirable that e 
good understanding subsist between us, and that we codperate in 
every suitable manner and on every proper occasion. In sending 
your children to my school you have placed them under my care, 
and expect them to spend many precious hours of their youth under 
my immediate instruction and influence. You, doubtless expect 
much of me, and, if you faithfully perform your duties, you have a 
right to expect much. I feel, I trust, to some extent, the immense 
responsibility of my situation, and will endeavor to labor “ with all 
diligence” in the discharge of my arduous duties, and I hope | shall 
be enabled to answer every reasonable expectation on your part. 
But, that I may labor more successfully, as well as more cheerfully, 
will you allow me, in a plain, familiar manner, to call your attention 
to a few particulars in which your cordial coéperation is most earnestly 
and affectionately solicited? I will promise, on my part, not to ask 
for any thing which shall not tend to the greatest advancement of 
your children, and to the promotion of their welfare. 
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i. I RESPECTFULLY INVITE YOU TO CONSIDER TIIE GREAT IMPORT- 
ANCE OF SENDING YOUR CHILDREN TO SCHOOL CONSTANTLY AND 
SEASONABLY. 


I have reason to believe that some parents have not given merited 
attention to these points. Do you not think that children are often 
kept from school, or sent late, without any sufficient reason? Perhaps 
you have never duly considered the evils incident to inconstant or 
unseasonable attendance, and, if so, allow me to call your attention 
to one or two of them, and others will readily suggest themselves to 
your mind, Let us, then, notice the tendency, or some of the conse- 
quences of frequent absences. 

1. If children are often allowed to be absent, for no good reason, 
they are, virtually, taught to look upon their school and its duties as 
of quite secondary importance. If the doing of some trifling errand, 
the making or receiving visits, or the participating im some pleasure 
excursion, is allowed to interfere with school obligations, your chil- 
dren will, most assuredly, consider the engrossing object, or objects, 
as of paramount value. Of course their interest will be diminished, 
and their progress retarded, in a degree proportionate to the extent 
and frequency of the infringement upon the claims of the school. If 
you wished for a lad to assist you on your farm, in your shop or 
counting-room, you would insist upon having his undivided time and 
attention. This would be requisite for his good as well as for yours. 
if you should have, in your employ, an apprentice who should fre- 
quently absent himself, and allow unimportant engagements or amuse- 


ments to abserb time and attention which should be devoted to gain- 


ing a knowledge of his trade, you would at once conclude that he 
would never become a proficientin it. And will it not be the same in 
school affairs? Are not your children apprentices in the school of 
knowledge, which is designed to prepare them for the school of life ? 
And have you ever considered that only the prompt and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of apprenticeship can qualify them for workmen 
‘that need not be ashamed of their work,’? when they shall have 
served out their time and taken their stand with the free actors on 
the stage of life? If you have not, let me beseech you, as you prize 
the good of your children, and wish their greatest advancement, to 
pause and reflect. 

2. If children are often absent they will fall behind their class- 
mates in their studies, and consequently, lose much of their interest 
in them, and, perhaps, acquire an actual dislike for school and all its 
exercises. Of necessity most of the instruction in large schools must 
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be given to whole classes and not to individual scholars. Your chil- 
dren receive their school knowledge in this way. It is very essential 
for the progress of a class, and its individual members, that no scholar 
be absent from a single recitation,—for, frequently, the loss of a sin- 
gle lesson may impair a scholar’s interest and advancement for a 
whole term. Let me take an instance to illustrate this. I have a 
class in Arithmetic, and it is often necessary for me to explain some 
principles, the clear understanding of which, by the pupil, will serve 
as a key to subsequent lessons. To-day I occupy some time in ex- 
plaining some principles to a class of twenty, of which your child is a 
member, but, unfortunately, an absent one. To-morrow he comes to 
school, but is unable to comprehend and perform the exercises of th: 
day, on account of his absence the previous day. What therefor 
must be done? Certainly one of two things. 1 must either devote 
time and strength which belong to the whole school, (and which the 
school needs) and repeat the explanations given in his absence, or | 
must leave him to grope along in the dark, as best he can, and, proba- 
bly, to become disgusted with his school and its studies. He will not 
only droop himself, but will exert a withering and disheartening intlu- 
ence upon the whole school. And is it not true that a teacher’s abil- 
ity and devotion are often called in question on account of a want of 
interest and progress in scholars, when the true and sole cause for 
such indifference and languishing, is to be traced to their frequent 
absence? Is it not also true, that truantism, that most pernicious and 
destructive habit, sometimes has its origin in the trivial importance 
which is attached to constancy of attendance, as manifested in the 
slight causes which occasion absence, and by which children are indu- 
eed to believe that the loss of a school day is of no consequence ’ 
If this is ever the case, let the dangers which cluster around th: 
truant’s path—dangers neither few nor small,—urge you seriously to 
reflect, and wisely and seasonably to act. But I must leave this head 
for your more extended consideration, and proceed to notice one or 
two prominent objections to unseasonable attendance: this I will do 
with much brevity. 

1. If children are allowed to be tardy in their attendance at school, 
they will be prone to undervalue punctuality in other affairs. Chil- 
dren should be taught to look upon their school as of paramount im- 
portance, and regard the school room as their work shop—the place 
of business for them, and no concern of a secondary nature should be 
allowed to interfere in the least degree. It is extremely desirable 


that you impress strongly upon the minds of your children the fact, 
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that whatever is worth doing at all, should be done well, and at the 
proper time. Teach them that punctuality in the discharge of every 
duty is of the highest importance,—and if you train them to observe 
it punctiliously in relation to their school, they will be likely to do, 
the same in every duty of subsequent life. In this way they will 
form a habit of inestimable value. 

But { have considered the evils of unseasonable attendance only in 
relation to its effect upon him who trespasses. I will briefly allude 
to another objection to that habit, which is, 

2. That children who enter the school room at a late hour, interrupt 
the order of the school, and intexfere with some passing exercises, in 
which, perhaps, they should have a part. Thus a whole school is 
often made to suffer from the deviation of a few. In some schools 
much time is actually lost on each half of the day by the dilatoriness 
of individual members. You have, doubtless, noticed the effect upon 
a congregation at church, caused by the late entrance of persons, and 
1 will leave this point by merely suggesting the analogy between the 
two to your own mind,—being convinced that due reflection will 
induce you to regard the whole matter in its true light, and act 
accordingly. 

Before closing this subject, I will call your attention to one 
more evil, similar, in its effects, to that we have just considered, | 
allude to the habit of leaving school before the regular hour of dismis- 
sion. Children very frequently bring notes from their parents re- 
questing their dismission at an early hour, and if all such requests, 
in some schools, should be complied with, the exercises of the last 
hour would be constantly interrupted by those who should thus 
leave. 

I wish, now, to suggest afew other particulars in which I earnestly 
and respectfully solicit your hearty codperation. When you send 
your children to school it is your wish, doubtless, that they make 
as much improvement as possible. That they may do so they need 
all the encouragement and assistance which our united efforts and 
wisdom can render. If either of us is negligent or indifferent, the 
children must suffer for it. I will therefore proceed to designate a 
few of the points in which you can do your children good, and 
greatly aid me in the discharge of my school duties. 


I]. ExcouRaGe YOUR CHILDREN TO RESPECT AND OBEY THE RULES 
AND REQUIREMENTS OF THEIR TEACHER. 


This is highly necessary for their proper advancement and happi- 
ness while at school. Induce them to look upon their instructor as 
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your and their friend, and to regard all his regulations as designed fo; 
their good. Ifin any of my arrangements, or in the execution of my 
plans, you shall think I have erred, or that your children have suffered, 
or been neglected, you will confer a favor by making known to me, 
freely, your feelings or apprehensions. Come in the spirit of kindness, 
and I will promise to receive you kindly, and answer every reasonab|: 
inquiry. I may sometimes err; it will be strange if I do not. Per- 
haps you feel that you sometimes misjudge, or act unwisely in th 
management of your own children. Will you consider that I am 
called upon to control and instruct the collected families of the neigh- 
borhood? Ihave, under my care, a multitude, whose home influen- 
ces and discipline are widely different. The children from no tw< 

families are alike. Yet they must be united and governed as one 
large family. Some are mild, kind and affectionate ; ever anxious 
to know and ready to obey every wish of their teacher; while others 
are rough, uncourteous and obstinate ; apparently most pleased when 
they are doing wrong, interrupting the school, and annoying their 
instructor. These opposite characters and elements actually exist in 
most schools, and it would be wonderful, indeed, if teachers could 
decide and act upon every occasion and in every emergency, in such 
manner as to meet universal approval. 1 feel that I may sometime: 
do wrong. Let us remember that “ to err is human,—to forgiy 

divine.” But so long as you have sufficient confidence in the schoo! 
and its operations, to induce you to send your children, let me beseec! 
you to teach them to regard every rule and requisition with conscien- 
tious strictness. In this way you may do much for me and much fo 
them. Ifyou hear reports from your children, (and this should b 
done with much caution,) or otherwise, reflecting upon the manage- 
ment of the school or treatment of individual members, do not, too 
readily confide in all you hear. If however, you really think there 
is good ground for such reports, call upon me and ascertain all the 
particulars, remembering the somewhat trite sayings that “there ar 
two sides to a question,” and that “circumstances alter cases.” It 
you pursue this course in the spirit of love and kindness, you will in 
most cases find that great exaggerations and perversions have been 
made ;—sometimes, perhaps, intentionally, but more frequently from 
the misunderstanding or misconception peculiar to childhood. 


ILI]. EncouraGe YouR CHILDREN TO BE ORDERLY, AND STUDIOUSL‘ 
TO REGARD RIGHT. 


Youth are, frequently, tempted by the example of vicious asso- 
ciates, to violate the rules of good behavior and spend their time in 
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idle mischief or vain pursuits. As you cannot always keep them 
removed from pernicious influences and depraved companions, do all 
in your power to form in them an abhorrence of all that is evil, and a 
deep regard for every thing that is “ lovely and of good report.” So 
train them that they may come in contact with vice without being 
contaminated ; nay, more than this, that their own upright conduct 
and pure conversation may exert a salutary influence upon those who 
manifest no love for virtuous acts. Improve every fit opportunity to 
bring before their minds the ruinous consequences of vice and idle- 
ness, and at the same time show them that ‘ wisdom’s ways are 
pleasantness and all her paths are peace.” Teach them to avoid 
trifling deviations,—to do right at all times and on all occasions, be- 
cause itis right, and because by so doing they will be more happy 
and useful. Teach them that it is better to “ suffer wrong than to do 
wrong,” and that the fact, that wrong has been done to them, is no 
reason why they should do wrong in return. Tell them that kindness 
will allay wrath, and thai it is more noble and manly to return “ good 
for evil,’? than to give “ reviling for reviling.” 

As you meet your children at the close of the day, occupy a few 
minutes in conversing with them respecting the manner in which they 
have spent the day. Ask them to reflect and consider if they have 
not done some works which “need to be repented of,’ and direct 
them to the author of their existence for pardon, and to the fountain 
of all wisdom for future guidance and support. Then may you hope 
to see them become an honor and a blessing to you and to the com- 
munity. 


IV. ExncouRAGE YOUR CHILDREN TO BE STUDIOUS BY MANIFESTING 
AN INTEREST IN THEIR LESSONS. 


Improve every suitable occasion to converse with them concerning 
their studies, and do all you can to convince them that the more dili- 
gent and faithful they are now, the brighter will be their prospects for 
future usefulness and happiness. Do all in your power to inspire 


them with a love for knowledge as a source of gratification and im- 
provement. In the morning, enjoin upon them the great importance 
of diligence during the hours of school, and at night, inquire respecting 
the studies of the day, and ascertain what new ideas have been ac- 
quired, what facts have been stored up, what difficulties overcome. 
Induce them to examine, to investigate, to think. Ina word, do all 
you can to cause them to feel the great advantages of education and 
the necessity of patient application to obtain it. You will thus in- 
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crease their interest and cause them to regard with pleasure, exercises 
that would otherwise appear dull and unimportant. 


V. IMPROVE EVERY CONVENIENT OCCASION IN VISITING THE 
SCHOOL, 


In this way you can do much to stimulate and cheer your children 
and their teacher. Ido not ask you to come that you may assist in 
conducting the exercises of the school,—but come to see and to hear, 
and thus give some real evidence that you feel an interest in the sub- 
ject of education. Children often attend school month after month, 
and see no parent within the room. The teacher urges upon their 
consideration the great value of knowledge day after day, and repeats 
his earnest desire for their improvement, but often his words and inter- 
est are almost neutralized by the indifference and inattention of their 
dearest friends. They begin to think that education is of little conse- 
quence, and that it matters not whether they are industrious or idle. 
As they never see their parents within the school room, they begin to 
think that their teacher is the only individual interested in their pro- 
gress, and that he is so because it is in the “‘ way of his business.” 
Hence a teacher’s injunctions and example often fall powerless for the 
want of the quickening influences of a parent’s interest and a parent’s 
endorsement. 

If, therefore, you have never been in the habit of visiting your chil- 
dren’s school, let me affectionately invite you to begin. It will 
increase your own interest and re-double theirs. Whenever you may 
have a leisure hour, will you not come and spend it with your chil- 
dren, and listen to their recitations? Depend upon it, if you will 
adopt this habit, their zeal and studiousness will be greatly increased, 
and they will cheerfully apply themselves to their daily exercises, 
when they feel that their father or their mother may be present when 
they are called upon to recite,—for what child will not be ambitious 
to do well at such atime? But I must leave this subject with you, 
hoping that you will carefully consider its importance. 

Before I close, allow me to repeat the points I have placed before 
you,—the observance of which will be most beneficial to your chil- 
dren, and, through them, to the community. 

1. Send your children constantly and seasonably. 

2. Encourage them to respect and obey the rules and requirements 
of their school. 

3. Encourage them to be orderly, &c. 

4, Encourage them to be studious, 
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5. Visit them at school. 

These duties, and others growing out of them, perform faithfully, 
and you will find a most abundant reward in the increased interest of 
your children, and their growth in knowledge and virtue. 

With affectionate regard, 
Your friend, and your children’s 
TEACHER, 


[The above letter will be put lished as one of the series of ‘* Educational 
Tracts,” and can be procured by teachers for distribution among the parents of 
their pupils, at the bookstore of D, P. Daniels, Providence, at the rate of one dollat 
per hundred,—about the cost of press-work and paper. We would also refer them 
toa Lecture by Jacob Abbott, before the American Institute of Instruction, in 1835, 
“On the Duties of Parents in regard to the schools where their children are 
instructed ;” to another, before the same association in 1840, by D. P. Page, now 
Principal of the State Normal School at Albany, “ On the Mutual Duties of 
Parents and Teachers ;” and to the Prize Essay, “‘ On the Duties of Parents in 
relation to their schools,” written for the Essex County Teachers’ Association, 
by Edwin Jocelyn, and published by Ives and Pease, Salem. We shall publish 
extracts from this Essay in our next Extra. The Lectures by Mr. Abbott and 
Mr. Page, can be found in the annual publication of the Institute. The greater 
part of Mr. Page's Lecture is re-printed in the second volume of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, which can be found in any of the “ Libraries of Educa- 
tion.” ] 


EDUCATED MEN AND THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

We had thought of preparing an article on some of the ways in 
which professional, and other liberally educated men in Rhode-Island, 
can promote the improvement of society around them, when we 
found the work done to our hands by Dr. Bacon, of New-Haven, in 
his Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Dartmouth College, 
in which he discusses “‘ the duties of liberally educated men in our 
age and in our country.” By a liberally educated man, as here 
spoken of, is meant one whose faculties have been disciplined, and 
whose mind has been expanded and quickened, not only by that kind 
of knowledge which is, or at least should be common to the citizens 
of an enlightened country, and by that which is essential to his own 
particular occupation in the world ; but also by an enlargedcircuit of 


free study in the various departments of learning and science. A 
man may be liberally educated, and yet not have seen the inside of a 
College edifice, or enjoyed the helps and excitements of a public 
Institution. 


Let us now contemplate the educated man as a member of a local 
community. He is a neighbor among his neighbors—a citizen among 
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the inhabitants of the city, town, or village, in which he has his home. 
In this relation, his usefulness depends altogether upon his falling grace- 
fully into his natural position and station. If he considers himself a 

belonging of right to a superior and raling order in society, and puts 01 

airs accordingly—if he expects that his opinions will be received any 
further than they are commended effectually to the good sense, the judg 

ment, and the taste of his neighbors,—his usefulness will be of small 
account. If he feels that educated men are to constitute a secluded class 
in society, and are to have their associations, sympathies and enjoyment: 
exclusively or chiefly among themselves, he will soon be sadly lonesome: 
and no man who cuts himself off from sympathy with his neighbors, or 
who cannot associate with them on terms of neighborly equality, can 
hope to do them much good. Butif on the other hand he becomes a 
neighbor among his neighbors—a citizen among his fellow citizens—in- 
teresting himself in all their interests, then he becomes, in proportion t 

his talents and attainments, a radiant point of salutary influences in that 
community. He will not indeed lead them and command them by mer 

authority, but his influence upon them will be quiet, unobtrusive, and 
therefore unresisted—steady, persevering, various, and therefore power- 
ful. He will not accomplish—nor if he has good sense, will he attempt- 

any greatand sudden revolution; but after awhile, changes will begin t& 

be developed. The schools wi'l be found to have improved, and it wil! 
be seen that the children are becoming a more intelligent generation 
than their fathers. Presently the village library begins to be more nv- 
merously supplied with more valuable books, and the value of it begins 
to be more appreciated. There is more reading in the families of that 
village, and the books read furnish themes of conversation and inquiry. 
An increasing number of families have ascertained that not only a 
weekly newspaper, but some monthly or quarterly periodical is among 
the necessaries of life. A lyceum, or some such arrangement for th: 

promotion of intelligence by mutual incitement and mutual instruction, 
makes its appearance. All this, and more of the same kind, comes on s 

slowly that few observe the successive steps of silent progress ; and non 

perhaps are distinctly aware to whose influence the changes are owing 

But all this indicates the presence of cultivated mind gently and steadily 
acting on other minds, and by the easy excitement of a natural sympathy 
awakening and leading the spirit of improvement. At the same time, 
other changes are taking place under the same influence. The dwelling 
of an educated man is not distinguished from the dwellings of his neigh 

bors by any signs of pretension. The interior is not made enviable by 
any remarkable splendor or costliness of furniture. But without and 
within, there is something which indicates the presence of taste and re- 
finement. There is a simple neatness which, as it does not strike the ob 

servation very forcibly, charms the more because it charms insensibly. 
* How pleasant this is.’ says every one who passes by, ‘ how clean, how 
comfortable.’ And so the visiter admitted to the interior, says to himself, 
‘How pleasant, how clean, how comfortable.’ Itis not long before a 
taste for the same kind of comfort begins to show itself in some of the 
neighbors. Had a retired epecu'ator from New York set down among 
them to play the nabob, they would have envied him first, then laughed 
at him, and then perh<ps would have ruined themselves in attempting t 

imitate his extravagant fashions. But a neat railing to enclose the clean 
door-yard, the removal of the pig trough from its primitive position 
near the front door—to some other part of the establishment, a little 
shrubbery, neatly trimmed, a simple trellis to support some clambering 
flowering vine—such improvements are not expensive. The comfort 
too, of perfect tidiness within is the cheapest of ail comforts. And when 
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this taste begins to spread, it grows as it spreads; it reacts to promote 
the refinement from which it springs, and in process of time, the village, 
the whole township, begins to be spoken of for its neat and simple beauty, 
and the air of unpretending refinement which is thrown over it. Simul- 
taneously with all this, there has been, in that community, a development 
of public spirit. The school houses are well seen to,—the place of wor- 
ship is made commodious and attractive,—the highways are kept smooth 
ail damn, —the village green, instead of being a naked spot, parched by 
the sun, and intersected by cart-paths, is enclosed and planted,—the 
sleeping-place of the dead is guarded from the growth of thorns and 
weeds, and made tranquil with the shade of trees. The people value 
with a livelier sensibility their common reputation and their common in- 
terests. They are increasingly ready to adopt every social improve- 
ment. Demoralizing customs are more readily renounced. The dram- 
selling tavern, where idlers and smokers corrupted each other, is under- 
stood to be a nuisance, is frowned upon, decays, and disappears. All 
this is not because an educated man is lord of the manor; it is not be- 
cause his dictation is the law; it is not because he occupies the most im- 
portant offices of trust or honor, but it isin no small measure because of 
lis natural, unassuming, steady influence as a neighbor and a citizen. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT KRUITZLINGEN. 

The following notice of the normal school of the canton of Thur- 
govia, in Switzerland, is taken from a“ Report of Dr. Kay and Mr. 
Tufnell, on the Training School at Battersea, England,” in which 
they give an account of their visits to the best normal schools on the 
continent in 1841. Vehrli, so honorably spoken of below, was a 
pupil of Pestalozzi, and for many years conducted “ the poor school,” 
as it was called, of Dr. Fellenberg at Hofwyl. In referring to 
European normal schools, we do not hold them as models for the 
organization of similar institutions in this country. To be successful 


here, they must be organized and conducted in harmony with our 
system of education, and our civil and social institutions. 


The normal school at Kruitzlingen is in the summer palace of the for- 
mer abbot of the convent of that name, on the shore of the Lake of Con- 
stance, about one mile from the gate of the city. The pupils are sent 
thither from the several communes of the canton, to be trained threc 
years by Vehrli, before they take charge of the communal schools. 
Their expenses are borne in part by the commune, and partly by the 
council of the canton. We found 90 young men, apparently from 18 to 
24 or 26 years of age, in the school. Vehrli welcomed us with frankness 
and simplicity, which at once won our confidence. We joined him at 
his frugal meal. He pointed to the viands, which were coarse, and said,— 
“Tam apeasant’s son. I wish to be no other than! am, the teacher of 
the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to my meal: it is coarse 
and homely, but it is offered cordially.” 

We sat down with him. ‘ These potatoes,” he said, “are our own. 
We won them from the earth, and therefore we need no dainties, for our 
appetite is gained by labor, and the fruit of our toil is always savoury.” 
This introduced the subject of industry. He told us all the pupils of the 
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normal school labored daily some hours in a garden of several acres at- 
tached to the house, and that they performed all the domestic duty of the 
household. When we walked out with Vehrli, we found them in the gar- 
den digging, and carrying on other garden operations, with great assid- 
ulty. Others were sawing wood into logs, and chopping it into billets in 
the court-yard. Some brought in sacks of potatoes on their backs, or 
baskets of recently gathered vegetables. Others labored in the domestic 
duties of the household. 

After a while the bell rang, and immediately their out-door labors ter- 
minated, and they returned in an orderly manner, with all their imple- 
ments, to the court-yard, where having , tea them, thrown off their 
frocks, and washed, they reassembled in their respective class-rooms. 

We soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in mathematics, 
proving that they were well grounded in the elementary parts of that 
science. We saw them drawing from models with considerable skil! and 

recision, and heard them instructed in the laws of perspective. We 

istened to a lecture on the code of the canton, and to instruction in the 
geography of Europe. We were informed that their instruction extend- 
ed to the language of the canton, its construction and grammar, and cs- 

ecially to the history of Switzerland ; arithmetic ; mensuration ; sucha 

nowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics as might enable them 
to explain the chief phenomena of nature and the mechanical forces; 
some acquaintance with astronomy. They had continual lessons in ped- 
agogy, or the theory of the art of teaching, which they practised in the 
neighbouring village school. We were assured that their instruction in 
the Holy Scriptures, and other religious knowledge, was a constant sub- 
ject of solicitude. 

The following extract from Vehrli’s address at the first examination of 
the pupils, in 1537, will best explain the spirit that governs the seminary 
and the attention paid there to what we believe has been too often neg- 
lected in this country—the education of the heart and feelings, as distinct 
from the cultivation of the intellect. It may appear strange to English 
habits to assign so prominent a place in an educational institution to the 
following points, but the indication here given of the superior care be- 
stowed in the formation of the character, to what is given to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, forms in our view the chief charm and merit in this 
and several other Swiss seminaries, and is what we have labored to im- 
press on the institution we have founded. To those who can enter into 
its spirit, the following extract will not appear tinctured with too sanguine 
views :— 

“The course of life in this seminary is threefold. 

“ Jst.—Life in the home circle, or family life. 

“ 2nd.—Life in the school-room. 

“ 3rd.—Lile beyond tl.e walls in the cultivation of the soil. 

“I place the family life first, for here the truest education is imparted ; 
here the future teacher can best receive that cultivation of the character 
and feelings which will fit him to direct those, who are entrusted to his 
care, in the ways of piety and truth. 

“ A well-arranged family circle is the place where each member, by 
pmrenies in the other’s joys and sorrows, pleasures and misfortunes, 

y teaching, advice, consolation, and example, is inspired with sentiments 
of single-mindedness, of charity, of mutual confidence of noble thoughts, 
of high feelings, and of virtue. 

“Insuch acircle can a true religious sense take the firmest and the 
deepest root. Here i: is that the principles of Christian feeling can best 
be laid where opportunity is continually given for the exercise of affection 
and charity, which are the first virtues that should distinguish a teacher's 
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mind. Here it is that kindness and earnestnees can most surely form the 
young members to be good and intelligent men, and that each is most 
willing to learn and receive an impress from his fellow. He who is 
brought up in such a circle, who thus recognises all his fellow men as 
brothers, serves them with willingness whenever he can, treats all his 
race as one family, loves them, and God their father above all, how 
richly does such a one scatter blessings around ! Whatearnestness does 
he show in all his doings and conduct, what devotion especially does he 
display in the business of a teacher! How differently from him does 
that master enter and leave his school. whose feelings are dead toa 
sense of piety, and whose heart never beats in unison with the joys of 
family life. 

“ Where is such a teacher as I have described most pleasantly occupi- 
ed? In his school amongst his children, with them in the house of God or 
in the family circle, and wherever he can be giving or receiving instruc- 
tion. A great man has expressed, perhaps too strongly, ‘I never wish to 
see a teacher who cannot sing.’ With more reason I would maintain, 
that a teacher to whom a sense of the pleasure of a well-arranged family 
is wanting, and who fails to recognize in it a well-grounded religious in- 
fluence, should never enter a school room.” 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on the evening of the 
first day, we stood for a few minutes with Vehrli in the court-yard by the 
shore of the lake. The pupils had ascended into the class-rooms, and 
the evening being tranquil and warm, the windows were thrown up, and 
we shortly afterwards heard them sing in excellent harmony. As soon 
as this song had ceased we sent a message to request another, with which 
we had become familiar in our visits to the Swiss schools; and thus, in 
succession, we called for song after song of Nageli, imagining that we 
were only directing them at their usual hour of instruction in vocal music. 
There was a great charm in this simple but excellent harmony. When 
we had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli invited us to ascend into the room 
where the pupils were assembled. We followed him, and on entering 
the apartment great was oursurprise to discover the whole school, during 
the period we had listened, had been cheering with songs their evening 
employment of peeling potatoes, and cutting the stalks from the green 
vegetables and beans which they had gathered in the garden. As we 
stood there they renewed their choruses till prayers were announced. 
Supper had been previously taken. After prayers, Vehrli, walking about 
the apartment, conversed with them familiarly on the occurrences of the 
day, mingling with his conversation such friendly admonition as sprang 
from the incidents, and then lifting his hands he recommended them to 
the protection of heaven, and dismissed them to rest. 

We spent two days with great interest in this establishment. Vehrli 
had ever on his lips:—“ We are peasants’ sons. We would not be igno- 
rant of our duties, but God forbid that knowledge should make us despise 
the simplicity of odr lives. The earth is our mother, and we gather our 
food from her breast, but while we peasants labor for our daily food, we 
may learn many lessons from our motherearth. There is no knowledge 
in books like an immediate converse with nature, and those that dig the 
soil have nearest communion with her. Believe me, or believe me not, 
this is the thought that can make a peasant’s life sweet, and his toil a 
luxury. I know it, for see my hands are horny with toil. The lot of men 
is very equal, and wisdom consists in the discovery of the truth that 
what is withoul is not the source of sorrow, but that which is within. A 
peasant may be happier than a prince if his conscience be pure before 
God, and he learn not only contentment, but joy, in the life of labor which 
is to prepare him for the life of heaven.” 
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This was the theme always on Vehrii’s lips. Expressed with more or 
less perspicuity, his main thought seemed to be that poverty, rightly un- 
derstood was no misfortune. He regarded it as a sphere of human exer- 
tion and human trial, preparatory to the change of existence, but offering 
its own sources of enjoyment as abundantly as any other. “ We are al! 
equal,” he said, “before God; why should the son of a/peasant envy a 
prince, or the lily an oak, are they not both God’s creatures 7” 


RULES FOR THE GOOD BEHAVIOR OF PUPILS. 

The following ‘* requisitions” and “ prohibitions” have become 
part of the “¢‘ common law” of the Chauncey Hall School, Boston, 
under the charge of G. F. Thayer, its distinguished Principal. 
The remarks which follow are from his lecture on Courtesy, de- 
livered before the American Institute of Instruction in 1840. 


Among the regulations of a school of long standing, in one ot our large cities, 
are the following requisitions. 

* Boys are required to scrape their feet on the scraper, and to wipe them on 
every mat they pass over, on their way to the school room; to hang their caps, 
hats, over coais, &c. on the hooks appropriated to them, respectively, by loops 
orepared for the purpose ; to bow gracefully and respectfully, on entering and 
looting the school room, if the teacher be present ; to take their places immedi- 
ately on entering ; to make no unnecessary noise within the wallsiof the build- 
ing, atany hour whatever; to keep their persons, clothes, and shoes, clean; to 
carry and bring their books in a satchel; to quit the neighborhood of the schocl 
in a quiet and orderly manner, immediately on being dismissed ; to present a 
pen by the feather end, a knife by its haft, a book by the right side upward to be 
read by the person receiving it; to bow, on presenting or receiving any thing; 
to stand, while speaking to a teacher; to keep all books clean, and the content: 
of desks neatly arranged ; to deposite in their places all slates, pencils, &c. be- 
fore leaving school; to pick up all hats, caps, coats, books, &c. found on 
the floor, and put them in their appropriate places ; to be accountable for the 
condition of the floor nearest their own desks or seats; to be particularly quiet 
and diligent, whenever the teacher is called out of the room ; and to promote 
as far as possible, the happiness, welfare, and improvement of others.” 


Under the head of ‘ Prohibitions,’ are the foliowing items. 

** No boy to throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever, on the floor, or out of 
the door or window ; to spit on the floor; to mark, tut, scratch, chalk, or other- 
wise disfigure, injure, or defile, any portion of the school house, or any thing 
connected with it ; to meddle with the contents of another’s desk, or unnecessa- 
rily to open and shut his own; to use a knife in school without permission ; to 
quit the school room at any time without leave; to pass noisily or upon the 
run through the school room or entry; to play at paw-paw any where, or at any 
game in the school house; to retain marbles won in play; to whittle about the 
school house; to use any profane or indelicate language; to nick name any 
person ; to indulge in eating or drinking in school; to waste school hours by 
unnecessary talking, laughing, playing, idling, standing up, gazing around, 
teasing, or otherwise calling off the attention of others; to throw stones, snow 
balls, and other missiles, about the streets; to strike, push, kick, or otherwise 
annoy his associates or others ;—in fine, to do any thing that the law of love 
forbids; that law which requires us to do to others as we should think it right 
that they should do to us.” 


DUTIES OF PUPILS TO THE SCHOOL HOUSE AND FURNITURE. 

Scraping the feet at the door, and wiping them on the mats. This should be 
insisted on as one of the most obvious items in the code of cleanliness. It is 
not only indispensable to the decent appearance of a school room, but, if neg- 
lected, a large quantity of soil is carried in on the feet, which, in the course of 
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the day, is ground to powder, and a liberal portion inhaled at the nostrils, and 
otherwise deposited in the system, to its serious detriment. Besides, if the 
habit of neglecting this at school is indulged, it is practised elsewhere; and the 
child, entering whatever place he may, shop, store, kitchen, or drawing-room, 
carries along with him his usual complement of mud and dirt; and the un- 
scraped and unwiped feet are welcome nowhere, among persons a single grade 
ibove the quadruped race. 

In the school above alluded to, the rule has grown into so general observance, 
that the discovery of mud on the stairs or entry leads immediately to the inqui- 
ry, whether any stranger has beenin, For, though few carry the habit with 
them, all are so trained by daily drilling, that it soon becomes as difficult to 
neglect it, as it was at first to regard it. 

Hanging up on the hooks, caps, outer garments, gc. by loops, It is not every 
school that is provided with hooks or pegs for children’s caps, garments, &c., 
All, however, should be so provided, with as much certainty as seats are fur- 
nished to sit upon, It not only encourages the parents to send the children in 
comfortable trim, but induces the children to take better care of their things, 
especially if a particular hook or peg be assigned to each individual pupil. It 
is one step in the system of order, so essential to the well-being of those destined 
tolive among fellow-men. If dependent on the attention of mothers at home, I 
am aware that many children would often be destitute of the loops spoken of ; 
but the children themselves could supply these, under the teacher’s supervision ; 
for I understand the use of the needle is taught, in many schools, to the young- 
er pupils of both sexes, and has been found a very satisfactory mode of filling 
up time, which, among the junior classes, would otherwise be devoted to idle- 
ness. 

Keeping clean the person, clothes and shoes. This, I am aware, must cost 
the teacher a great deal of labor to enforce ; for if sent from home in a clean 
condition, the chances are more than two to one, that, on reaching school, a 
new ablution willbe necessary. And in how many families this business of 
ablution is rarely attended to at all, with any fidelity ; and as to clean clothes 
and shoes, if insisted on, the answer might be in some such pleasant and laconic 
language as this: “* He ought to be thankful that he can get any clothes, with- 
out all this fuss, as if he were dressing for a wedding ora coronation!” Still, 
the rule is a good one, and should be enforced as faras practicable. Water ean 
atleast be had; andif a child seems a stranger to its application, one or two 
ofthe elder scholars should be sent out, as is the practice in some European 
schools, to introduce it to him, and aid him in usingit. And if you can arouse 
him to feel some pride in keeping his dress and person clean, and his shoes well 
polished, or at least, in keeping them free of mud, you teach him a lesson of 
self-respect, that may prove his temporal salvation, and bring him to be, when 
out of school, instead of the squalid vagrant, a companion of pilferers and refu- 
gees from justice, the incipient worthy member of society, and perhaps a bene- 
factor of his race. It is amazing to reflect how very slight a circumstance in 
the life of a human being, in the early stages, sometimes casts him on that tide, 
which leads him to glory or infamy ! 

The next forbids spitting on the floor. This topic I would willingly avoid, 
but fidelity to my charge forbids it. The practice, disgusting as it is, is too 
prevalent iu many of the families that furnish pupils for your schools, to be 
overlooked, or winked out of sight; and ifthe children could carry home new 
notions in regard to it, | am sure you would have furnished a good lesson to 
their parents. 

Marking, cutting, scratching, chalking, on the school house, fence, walls, gc. 
are forbidden, as connected with much that is low, corrupting, and injurious to 
the property and rights of others. They are the beginnings of that course of 
debasing follies and vices, fur which the idle, the ignorant, and profane, are 
most remarkable ; the first step in that course of degradation and impurity by 
which the community is disgraced, and the streams of social intercourse pollu- 
ted. You mark the track of its subjects as you would the trail of a savage, 
marauding party, by its foul deeds and revolting exploits; as you would the 
path ef the boa constrictor, in its filthy slime, which tells us that man’s deadly 
enemy is abroad. And we are called on, by every consideration of duty to our- 
selves, to our offspring, and to our race, to @r7v against this tremendous evil, 
this spiritual bohon upas, which threatens so wide spread a moral death. 
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We cannot escape the evidences of this, which assail us on every hand 
sometimes on the very walls of our school houses and churches; but especially 
in places removed from public view, where the most shocking obscenity of lan 
guage is displayed, to poison the youthful mind, illustrated by emblems, which, 
in the words of one who deeply mourns with us over the existence of this mon- 
s-rous evil, this desolating curse, “ would make a heathen blush!” These fright- 
ful assaults on decency demand reform. The deep, low murmur of insulted 
humanity will, I doubt not, unless this evil be checked, ascend to the tribunal 
of Eternal Purity, and invoke the malediction of our Judge, which may yet be 
displayed in the blasting of our fair land, like another Sodom! 


NOTICES. 


Tue Foster anp Scrtuate Association will hold an adjourned 
meeting at the academy in West Scituate, on Friday evening, January 
23d, and continue in session through the following day and evening ; 
and at the school-house in Hemlock village, in Foster, on Saturday, 

‘ebruary 14th, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. A meeting will b: 
held on the evening previous, (February 13th,) at Clayville, in Scit- 
uate, in reference to building a school-house. 


Tue Ruope Istanp Institute or Instruction will meet at Paw- 
tucket, on Friday evening, January 30th, and continue in session 
through the following day and evening. 


Tue SmirurieLp aNnD CumBerRLanp InstiTuTE will meet at Lons- 
dale, on Friday evening, February 6th, and continue in session 
through the following day. 


A meeting of the School Committee, Teachers and Parents, of 
Johnston, will be held at the Town house, on Saturday afternoon, 
February 7th, commencing at 2 o’clock. The Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools will submit a plan for re-organizing the public schools o! 
the town. 
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Providence, Jan. 4, 1846. THOMAS C. HARTSHORN. 
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